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THE PROBABLE EFFECT OF THE SEAMEN'S ACT 
ON PUBLIC OPINION ' 

p. H. W. ROSS 

President, National Marine League of the United States 

IN a general discussion of the probable eflfect of the Sea- 
men's Act on American shipping, I should think that the 
first thing to be considered is its effect upon the one hun- 
dred million American citizens (mostly inlanders) whose daily 
industry provides the freights that make any kind of shipping 
and the employment of any kind of seamen possible, and upon 
whose attitude and votes depend any form of remedial legis- 
lation whereby the condition of shipowners and of those who 
labor on ships may be improved. 

In the endeavor to obtain remedial legislation, we must 
never lose sight of two axiomatic considerations. First, we 
must strive, not for what we should like to get, but for what 
■we are likely to get. Second, we must consider from whom 
we are going to get it. 

All permanent legislation is the result of an enduring public 
opinion. What kind of laws are one hundred million people 
of this republic (mostly inlanders) likely to vote for? We 
may be positively certain that they will eventually vote for two 
things: first, the employment of American labor; second, the 
creation of American industries. Hence any plan that invites 
the American public to vote for the employment of foreigners 
in lieu of American citizens will not permanently succeed. Nor 
will the public vote to make it easier for foreign shipyards to 
increase while American shipyards decrease. 

There are always enough speakers and writers in the re- 
public to keep these viewpoints constantly before the voting 
public. Therefore, though the public may accede to tempo- 
rary employment of foreigners in overseas traffic, it will never 
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rest until conditions are such that American citizens, in large 
majority, may eventually take their place. 

Another point to be remembered is that the whole essence 
of our national life is founded upon the rights of humanity 
first, and property rights second. We must remember that 
this is the chief burden of the Declaration of Independence 
which preceded the Constitution of the United States. We 
must remember that there is not a schoolboy in the country 
but imbibes the cardinal principles of that Declaration, not an 
orator, stump-speaker or legislator but finally returns to that 
cornerstone of American governmental philosophy upon which 
the written constitution of the United States is founded. 

That cardinal principle has been thus described : 

By the Declaration a state, for the first time in history, founded its 
life on democratic idealism, pronouncing governments to exist for 
securing the happiness of the people, and to derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

The Declaration gave the people recognition equivalent to prom- 
ises, which as fast as new governments were instituted, were converted 
by written constitutions into rights, which have since then steadily 
extended. 

This is the " loadstone to hearts, and load-star to all eyes " 
in America, when it is squarely put up to our people as to what 
is or what is not the right thing to do from a humanitarian 
point of view. 

We must also remember the popular conviction, vis., that 
the whole essence of European governments is the reversal of 
the foregoing doctrine, that those governments, being modi- 
fied survivals of feudalistic ideas, place property rights first 
and humanitarian rights second. Therefore American citizens 
are certain to hold that it is not only illegal but unconstitu- 
tional for this country to enter into any reciprocal treaties 
with European countries that adversely aflfect the humani- 
tarian rights of labor on the high seas. 

Consequently, inconvenient as it may be to those of our 
citizens who are at present engaged in shipping under condi- 
tions analogous to those which prevail in the merchant fleets 
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of European countries, we must remember that if it is once 
squarely put up to the voting public, as it has been and cer- 
tainly will be again, that the humanitarian rights of sea labor 
can be maintained only by the retention of the " desertion " 
clauses of the Seamen's Bill, the voting public will still insist 
that those clauses be sustained. 

The public will insist that certain fundamental principles be 
maintained. It is idle for us to dodge that question by at- 
tempting to confuse the mind of the public on the fundamental 
rights of American sea labor. The rejection of the proposed 
constitution for the state of New York is a somewhat anal- 
ogous case. The public conceded that the framers of the con- 
stitution were men of great intellectual power, and that much 
of it was good, but the public did not understand the terms of 
the constitution. It was suspicious of its intent and purposes, 
and rejected it. And so it will be with any proposition 
brought forward to amend our maritime conditions that is not 
most carefully and impartially presented at the very outset. 

The public must first be thoroughly enlightened, must be 
informed in advance that they must pay, and pay handsomely, 
for the maintenance of American-built and American-manned 
ships in the foreign trade, and must finally be convinced that 
such payment is the best kind of investment that the country 
can make for its own permanent good. 

That the public may be depended upon to do the sensible, 
moderate and efficient thing in the last analysis is as certain 
as it is that you and I are here now in this room. How do we 
feel about it? We all want to do that which is fair and useful 
to ourselves and to our country, and so do the rest of the one 
hundred million Americans who do not happen to be in this 
room at the present time. We recognize the fact that if we 
are in the national business of making or growing things, we 
must quickly sell those things, as much as possible to persons 
outside of our national workshop, otherwise our manufactures 
must cease and idleness and poverty ensue. We also recog- 
nize the fact that in order to sell things outside our national 
workshop we must have control of the ocean transportation of 
our products, that we must put on ocean delivery wagons of 
our own. 
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Now comes the question of what kind of " help " we are 
going to employ, and who is going to build those wagons. 
Need I go further? Does not the case demonstrate itself ? Of 
course, we must employ dependable help, men we can put our 
finger on for extraneous duties if need be, men who will 
" jump in and fight " if an enemy tries to blow up our store, 
men who will " stick by the wagon " and die before they will 
let a competitor run away with it. 

Now comes the question. Can we, accepting the foregoing 
as fundamental bases for future action, ever expect to erect a 
four-square maritime edifice that will endure? The answer is, 
unhesitatingly, yes. The time limit forbids my dilating upon 
the methods to be employed, but beyond referring again to 
the fact that even nations " cannot get something for noth- 
ing " and that one way or other we must pay for an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, I would close by affirming that, in my 
individual opinion, the probable effect of the Seamen's Act on 
American shipping, like most things in life, will prove to be 
a blessing in disguise, because it has aroused the public to a 
realization of our maritime situation such as never existed be- 
fore. It has shown that, however much we may sympathize 
with the sailors' rights and liberties, there is such a thing as 
" killing the goose that lays the golden eggs ;" that the evils 
of a century cannot be arbitrarily cured by one stroke of the 
legislative pen ; that there is a shipowners' side of the question 
as well as a ship-laborers' side. 

Moreover, it shows that there is such a thing as a reductio 
ad absurdmn even in safety precautions. But the best and 
most hopeful effect will be that the great mass of our people 
will awaken to the fact that their own daily interests are more 
at stake through our lack of American control of the ocean 
transportation of American products than even the affairs of 
those of our citizens who may happen at this moment to be 
engaged in the sorely-tried and vexatious business of Amer- 
ican foreign-going shipping under our own flag. 

Therefore, in my opinion, the public will say to the seamen : 
" We know that our country must have sea power both com- 
mercial and protective, and that if we want sea power we must 
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have seamen, but be patient yet a little while. There are four 
walls to our maritime edifice: the seamen's, the shipowners', 
the ship-builders' and the freight-producers'. Your wall can- 
not be twenty feet high, the ship-owners' ten feet, the ship- 
builders' five feet, and the freight-producers' only a founda- 
tion. They must all be equally strong and proportionate. 
You are amply protected by the spirit of the nation and by a 
sympathetic labor vote. We can't get along without you, and 
wouldn't if we could ; but give the nation a chance to arrange 
it so that instead of 18,000 of you there may be 180,000 
American seamen." 

American shipowners would be assured that they are 
equally necessary to our national welfare; that their imme- 
diate necessities would be provided for and provision made for 
the gradual employment of American citizens as has been 
done in the navy and in all land industries. Ship-building 
will be appreciated as the one great creative industry still 
lacking in America; as the industry whose development will 
permanently sustain our iron and steel trades when war orders 
have died and government orders diminish. And, finally, the 
public will open its eyes to the fact that the entire land in- 
dustry and agriculture of America has an overriding and 
underlying interest in America's maritime development that 
surpasses all other considerations combined, and the public 
will pay the bill. 

It was Bismarck who said of Germany: "The merchant 
marine service is the handmaid of all other industries, and of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. On the day when 
the freight trade is given over to foreigners a mortal blow 
will be dealt to all the industries of the country." 

Such, in my opinion, will be the probable effect of the Sea- 
men's Act on American public opinion. The future is bright 
with the hope, aye, the certainty, of America again resuming 
her rightful place on the face of the waters. 
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